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Chapter on the recommendation of the Crown, and
many of the newer government departments have
been incorporated, so that their officials are servants
of the department only. The point has some legal
significance, because where an office is held under the
Crown certain consequences have always followed.
The holder of the office is personally responsible at
law for his official actions (because the King is his
employer and "can do no wrong'3); he cannot sue his
employer if his wages are withheld (because the King
cannot be prosecuted in his own courts); and as a
royal servant he is dismissible without notice or redress.
In 1947, however, the ancient common law principle
was altered, so that the Crown, as distinct from the
King, might henceforth be sued in the same way as one
of its subjects. In any case what matters most is that
all Crown officials owe obedience in theory to the
King, as titular head of the executive or administration,
but in practice to its political head the Cabinet; but
neither head could function at all apart from a vast
body of dependent officials.